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THE RELATIONS OF GRABBE TO BYRON". 

The relations of Grabbe to Byron have been frequently 
touched upon, at times in a very misleading manner, but their 
extent and nature have as yet not been exactly determined. 

A number of very important features that both these authors 
have in common cannot be at all attributed to literary influence, 
but are due to similarity of character and disposition. Scepti- 
cism, dissatisfaction with life and contempt of it, hatred of the 
conventional, an attitude of defiance toward society, admiration 
for strong individuals, and a general low estimate of women 
are the most important traits that we find in both. To these 
may be added frequent and sudden transitions from the noble 
and lofty to the coarse and vulgar, from the pathetic to the 
ridiculous. 

Byron's scepticism regarding the existence of a benovolent 
supreme being, and the meaning and purpose of human life 
never passes beyond the stage of doubt, negation alternates with 
fervent hope. Grabbe decided these questions for himself once 
for all: he denied the benevolence of the supreme being, and 
saw no purpose in human life other than self-assertion and self- 
preservation. 

The dissatisfaction with their own existence and with human 
life in general sprang in both authors from the discrepancy 
between their high-strung desires and expectations and the 
facts of reality. As Grabbe had far more cause for such dis- 
satisfaction, he also went much further than the English Lord 
in his contempt for life and mankind. From this contempt he 
did not exclude himself, despite his great self-pride. Chiefly 
through strength of character Byron retained the mastery of 
his life; though external circumstances, such as rank, his con- 
nections, and his means were no unimportant factors. Grabbe, 
on the contrary, was hampered by his descent, his physical limi- 
tations, and his material want; but above all, he lacked self- 
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control. He certainly overestimated his genius, but was not at 
all unconscious of his own shortcomings, putting the blame, 
however, at the door of stupid and partial fate. 

While it is clearly self-delusion when Grabbe remarks : 'Was 
ist das fiir ein Gew&sch iiber den Faust? Alles erbarmlich. 
Gebt mir jedes Jahr dreitausend Thlr. und ich will euch einen 
Faust schreiben, dass ihr die Pestilenz kriegt,' it remains highly 
probable, nonetheless, that under more favorable, external cir- 
cumstances Grabbe would have become a far greater poet. His 
greatest literary achievements co-incide in time with the brief 
periods of more favorable material conditions in his life. 

Love, to Lord Byron an ever potent remedy, brought to 
Grabbe nothing but bitterness. His dissipations and revels were, 
in a large measure, unsuccessful attempts merely to forget his 
wretchedness, which was not less tormenting, because in part 
due to his own faults. Grabbe's wretchedness, disgust, and des- 
pair, have little in common with Byron's coquettish grief, 
and that 'Weltschmerz,' so characteristic of European litera- 
ture at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Immedi- 
ately after the separation from his wife Byron may have suf- 
fered intensely, yet his grief was not so great that he did not 
seek solace in the arms of Mrs. Shelley's sister; and during the 
period of his association with the Countess Giuccioli his life 
seems to have been almost serenely happy. For the dissatisfac- 
tion and grief of his earlier years I can see scarcely any other 
reason than baffled ambition and surfeited passion ; in his child- 
hood he no doubt suffered from want of affection. How differ- 
ent with Grabbe, whose misery was co-extensive with his whole 
life, and who had such undoubted real cause for despair. 

Coventionality Byron attacked and despised as mere hy- 
pocrisy and hidden vice ; to Grabbe it appeared, like practically 
all human institutions, merely ludicrous. Ziegler, Grabbe's 
biographer, relates the following scene: The 'Auditeur' (mili- 
tary judge) Grabbe sits in his office in his under-clothes, when 
two lieutenants, acquaintances of his, come to take the oath of 
allegiance. Grabbe withdraws to dress for the ceremony, and 
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soon re-appears, attired in drawers, slippers, a dress-coat over 
his night-shirt, a necktie slung loosely around his neck. In this 
garb he administers the oath, crouching down to hide his lower 
extremities from view, jestingly rebuking the officers who can- 
not keep from grinning, pointing out to them the sanctity of the 
oath. This little episode is thoroughly indicative of Grabbe's 
attitude toward convention. 

The sudden transitions from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
from the noble to the vulgar are in the case of Byron most fre- 
quently in Don Juan; in the works of Grabbe in his first play, 
Herzog Theodor von Gothland. They are due to the inherent 
cynicism in both authors. Their effect is jarring in the highest 
degree, and certainly inartistic. In Grabbe we find, moreover, 
a strong element of the grotesque, as for instance in the revo- 
lutionary scenes of his Napoleon. 

The cynicism of Byron as well as that of Grabbe attacks 
especially the relations between the sexes, and hand in hand with 
it goes their estimate of women. Byron's most attractive female 
characters, like Haide, Zuleika, Myrrha, Neuha, etc., are all very 
one-sided. Their love sways them with elemental and irresis- 
tible force, and there exists for them nothing outside of this 
love. Grabbe's women are all of secondary importance; their 
characters are shadowy and pale. The women of the Holien- 
staufen dramas indeed to some extent exemplify the German 
idealistic conception of women, still prevalent in literature and 
life at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In a letter to 
his friend Petri, Grabbe wrote: 'Nur muss er mich ja nicht 
mit Heine und den Franzosen vergleichen. Meine Weiber enden 
bis jetzt immer edel und unbefleckt, kleine Rollen ausgenom- 
men.' While this plea is not without basis, Grabbe's estimate of 
women, and the place he accords to them is nonetheless quite 
accurately expressed in the following lines from Gothland. 

'Sag du ihr, ich hatte sie 
Gefreit, um mir Kinder zu gebaren, 
Nicht aber mich zu warnen, mich zu lehren.' * 

*Cf. Christian Dietrich Grabbe's samtliche Werke, hg. von Eduard Griesebach. 
Berlin, 1902. Vol. I, page 32. 
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I cannot detect any essential change of attitude in this re- 
spect in the later works of Grabbe. 

Grabbe's scepticism finds its strongest expression in his first 
play: Herzog Theodor von Gothland. There is no God; mad- 
ness has created the world, but no, — madness could not possibly 
be so horrible, nor the most inexorable fate so cruel and malig- 
nant. 

'Allmachtige Bosheit also ist es, die 
Den Weltkreis lenkt und ihn zerstort.' 

'Ja, Gott 
Ist boshaft, und Verzweiflung ist 
Der wahre Gottesdienst.' 

Whatever exists has been created that it may perish; man 
is so sensitive in order that he may suffer more keenly, and im- 
mortal he is only for the pangs of hell. Of all creatures existing 
man is the most base and worthless, his life is of no use, either 
to himself or others. In the end Gothland comes to the con- 
clusion that there is no God but time. It is omnipotent and 
omnipresent, creates and destroys whatever there is or shall be. 1 

Most useless it is for man to repent or harbor feelings of 
remorse. 2 Even while tormented by the memory of his awful 
deeds, Gothland does not repent, nor pray for mercy; for that 
would amount only to a confession of guilt. — It is the negro 
Berdoa who develops the theory that there is neither good nor 
evil. 5 

In his Gothland Grabbe anticipates in the most striking 
manner Nietzsche's Uebermensch. 

Gothland's estimate of the supreme being finds a close par- 
allel in the attitude of Satan in Byron's Cain. He, too, pro- 
claims God the cause of all unhappiness, as the one who propa- 
gates death, and multiplies murder only because he is insatiable 
of life. Morality is but an arbitrary matter, and in the end 
God is only an omnipotent tyrant.* 

■Cf. ibid. p. 85 to 88, and 143. 
'Ct. ibid. p. 163 and 209. 
3 Cf. of. cit. Vol. I, p. 160. 

*Cf. The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by E. H. Coleridge, London, 1901. Vol- 
ume V. p. 222, 23S-6, 259, 227. 
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Herzog Theodor von Gothland at once led Grabbe's contem- 
poraries to compare him with Byron. In the Hallesche Litte- 
raturzeitung of the year 1828, No. 169, may be found a review 
of Gothland that contains the following passage: Medwedes 
Seelenvermogen, welches Achtung oder Schrecken oder Ab- 
scheu vor der ganz ausserordentlichen Personlichkeit — sogar 
Lord Byron bleibt an Kraft und verzweifelnder Verwegenheit 
hinter Grabbe zuriick — Staunen vor den poetischen Anlagen 
des Verfassers zu erregen im Stande sind, wird bei dem Lesen 
seiner Dramen machtig erfasst und erschiittert; allein als 
Kiinstler hat er nicht geschrieben. Dazn fehlt ihm Rune, Hin- 
gebung und Freude am Schaffen. 

This sounds very much like one of Grabbe's self-confessions 
and self-criticisms, and it is not at all improbable that he in- 
fluenced the reviewer; for we have abundant evidence that he 
did this wherever he had a chance. It was also his desire to be 
compared with Byron, and he had even the ambition to see his 
works translated into English. In a letter to his friend Ket- 
tembeil (Jan. 16, 1829) we find the following suggestions for 
a review that is to appear in England: 'Ideen: Geist, Feuer 
des Stuckes, — Charactere hervorgestrichen, — Bezug auf meine 
fruheren tollen Producte — Scenen, z. B. die Ballgeschichte iiber 
die Oper geworfen — Worte angefiihrt — letzte Geisterscene ge- 
lobhudelt — mich in England (unter Bezug auf die Halle'sche 
Litteraturzeitung) mit Lord Byron confrontirt p. p. Sey 
klug. Mach oder lass diese Selbstrecension recht schnell 
machen.' * 

Grabbe wrote the first draft of his Gothland in 1818 and 
1819, and he took the manuscript along when in the year 1820 
he went to Leipzig to study law. But the drama was then by 
no means in the form in which it ultimately appeared in print. 2 
Early in the year 1822 Grabbe was busy recasting his Gothland. 
February 26 of that year he wrote his parents that his drama 
was gradually approaching completion. This, however, was de- 
layed until June ll. 8 

iCf. op cit. Vol. IV, p 263. 

a Cf Piper, C. A. Beitrage zum Stadium Grahhes. Mfinchen 1898 FZNLG, VIII, p. 
26-7 and 52. 

8 Cf. op. cit. Vol. IV p. 160-2. 
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Byron had by that time become immensely popular in Ger- 
many. A number of translations as well as English versions 
of his works had already been published in Germany. From 
1818-1822 there appeared in Leipzig in thirteen volumes a 
complete edition of what Byron had written up to that time. 
Cain appeared in print December 17, 1821. It is therefore not 
at all impossible, but on the contrary highly probable, that 
Grabbe early in 1822 became acquainted with Cain. This seems 
likely, especially when we take into consideration that Grabbe 
then lived in Leipzig, the literary center of Germany, whence 
he went to Berlin, Easter 1822, where the writings of Byron 
were equally well known and much admired. 

Grabbe's Gothland is very loosely constructed, and especially 
those passages that remind us of Cain are not an organic part 
of the whole, but may have been inserted later. They may be 
omitted almost without necessitating any further alteration. I 
am strongly inclined to believe that Grabbe knew Cain before 
he completed his Gothland, and was influenced by it. If this 
assumption is correct, it does account in a large measure for 
the wild exaggerations in Gothland, for Grabbe consciously 
strove to surpass and outdo anything that ever had been written 
in this vein. Such a view is not in the least incompatible with 
the conclusions arrived at by Piper in his studies of the sources 
of Gothland. 

Byronic sounds the following estimate of love and friend- 
ship: 

Die Liebe welkt dahin; 
Sie ist auf Irdisches gegriindet, 
Gemeines ist's, wofiir sie flammt, 
Nur Freundschaft, die die Geister bindet, 
Ist ewig, wie der Geist, aus dem sie stammt.' 1 

But it is quite possible that Grabbe got his ideas from the clas- 
sics. We find in Byron also close parallels in thought, though 
not in expression to the following: 

>C£. op. cit. Vol. I, p. 17 and Byron, op. cit. Volume I, p. 151, 168, 177, 183, and 
frequently. 
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<Ihr steht 
Auf einem Schlachtfelde, hier ist der Mord 

Ein Euhm und wird belohnt.' 

'Ein Konig hat gar grosse Rechte, als 
Das Recht der Willkiir, die Befugnis zur 
Gewalt, das Eeeht des Volkermordes.' * 

All through Childe Harold runs Byron's lament over the 
ravages of time, over its irresistible destructive power, and the 
transitoriness of all earthly things. Gothland apotheosises time 
thus: 

'Ich glaube 

Die Allmacht und Allgegenwart der Zeit. 

Die Zeit ersehafft, vollendet und zerstort 

Die Welt und Alles, was darin ist; 

Doeh ein Gott, der hoher als die Zeit 

Steht, glaub ich nicht.' 2 

These paralles of thought I should not attribute, however, to 
literary influence, but consider them rather as mere co-inci- 
dences. 

We have positive proof that before the beginning of the 
second period of literary activity in the life of Grabbe he had 
become well acquainted with the works of Byron. The essay 
entitled 'TJeber die Shakespearo-Manie' begins as follows: 'Lord 
Byron sagt in seinem Don Juan etwas spottisch, Shakespeare 
sei zur 'fashion' geworden. Ich gestehe vorlaufig, dass mir in 
der englischen schonen Litteratur nur zwei Erscheinungen von 
hoher Wichtigkeit sind. Lord Byron und Shakespeare — jener 
als die moglichst poetisch dargestellte Subjectivitat, dieser als 
die eben so poetisch dargestellte Objectivitat. Lord Byron in 
seiner Art so gross als Shakespeare mag gerade wegen seines 
verschiedenen dichterischen Charakters nicht das competenteste 
TJrteil iiber ihn abgeben.' 3 



T Ct op. cit. Vol. I, p. 96 and 118 and Byron, op. cit. Childe Harold, I, 42 and fre- 
quently. 

*Cf. op. cit. Vol. I, p. 143. 
»Cf. ibid, p 438. 
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The passage from Byron's Don Juan : 

'To be or not to be? that is the question, 
Says Shakespeare, who just now is much in fashion,' 
is also mentioned in a letter to Kettembeil (June 25, 1827). 
In a letter dated July 12, 1827, Grabbe states that about a year 
previously he bought Bronner's edition of Lord Byron's works. 1 

When engaged upon some Shakespeare translation in the 
Spring of 1835, Grabbe, philosophising on the difficult art of 
the translator, wrote to Immermann: 'Ich mochte folgende 
zwei Verse des Lord Byron, der freilieh kein Shakespeare ist, 
aber die folgende Passage mir ins Herz geflammt hat, ohne 
Anspielung und Ironie gut iibersetzen konnen: 

'And where I ever turned my eye, 
She rose the morning-star of memory.' 

His Hermannsschlacht Grabbe intended to provide with 
notes a la Byron. 2 Ziegler, in his biography of Grabbe, also 
states that in 1834 during Grabbe's furlough they often read 
Byron together. From all this we must infer that Byron held 
quite a prominent place in the estimation of Grabbe. He, no 
doubt, knew Byron's works well. We therefore are safe in as- 
suming literary influence wherever we find favorite ideas of 
Byron in the later works of Grabbe, notwithstanding that many 
of these ideas were not at all original with Byron. 

Weddigen says about Grabbe : 'Christian Dietrich Grabbe 
hat Byronische Ideen in sich aufgenommen. Er ist ein Dichter 
von zerrissenem Gemiit; schon in seinem Erstlingswerk Herzog 
von Gothland ist Grabbe von bitterstem Skepticismus angefres- 
sen. Sein Don Juan und Faust erinnert uns in manchen Seiten 
an Byron's Don Juan.' With these few lines he disposes of the 
matter." 

I have been unable to detect any similarity between Grabbe's 
Don Juan und Faust and Byron's Don Juan, aside from the 



>Cf. op. at. Vol. IV, p. 210. 
»Cf. ibid. p. 381 and 403. 

3 Cf. Weddigen. Lord Byron's Einfluss auf die europaische Litteratur der Neuzeit 
2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1901, p. 38. 
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mere title and the general nature of the theme. The hero of 
Byron's epic is sensual and passionate; he does not avoid temp- 
tation and unhesitatingly indulges in sensual pleasure when 
opportunity offers itself. But he is no habitual unscrupulous 
seducer who, when he once covets a woman, does not shrink 
from premeditated murder to obtain her. One, really negative, 
quality he does have in common with Grabbe's Don Juan: he 
fascinates women. He does so chiefly because he is a handsome 
and passionate fellow, but it is not at all certain that the fas- 
cination that Grabbe's Don Juan has for women is chiefly to be 
attributed to the same causes. In Byron's poem it is, in fact, 
always the woman who plays the aggressive part, or, at least, 
meets Don Juan half-way. We need to read only the first canto 
and the last incomplete one of the epic to convince ourselves of 
this, 

Grabbe's Don Juan approaches more closely the Spanish 
original. It is in accordance with his philosophy of life to live 
in sensual pleasure, to indulge in his passions, never to resist 
temptation, to gratify every desire at any cost and with utter 
disregard for the weal and woe of others. Bemorse and fear 
are unknown to him ; his capacity for sensual pleasure is almost 
without limit. In cold blood he slays the bridegroom of Donna 
Anna in a forced and premeditated quarrel, and kills her father 
in a duel, all in order to obtain her for an hour, a day, at the 
most for a week of pleasure. He fails in his attempt, but he 
is by no means heartbroken about it. When informed of her 
death he remarks philosophically : 

'Ja, mich erschiittert Donna Anna's Tod! 

Die tiefste Brust bewegt er ! — Doch lch spann 

Die Segel wieder, f ahr mit neuem Winde ! 

— Gibt's nicht der schonen Madchen tausend andre ? 

Wie sollt ich mich um eine gramen ?' 1 
His passion for her, even at its height, by no means occupies 
him so completely as to make him, if not blind, at least indiffer- 
ent, to the charms of other women, even if they be but Donna 
Anna's servants. Of her maid he says : 



•Cf op. cit. Vol. II, p. 109. 
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'Sie leuchtete 
Der Donna, als sie ans Fenster trat — 
Ein schwarzes Aug^ ein Griibchen in der Wange, 
'ne weisse Haut, ein zarter, voller Arm 
Und eine nette Taille sind ihr gar 
Nieht abzusprechen.' * 

Leporello, Don Juan's servant, whom Grabbe uses through- 
out the play to characterize the master, exclaims : 

'Ihr seid ein Kraft-Universal-Genie ! 

Die Herrin lieben, von der Dienerin. 

Entziickt — und das so durcheinander wahrend 

Desselben Augenblicks. — Weh mir ! Mir schwindelt !' 
Almost offended that anyone should consider him partial and 
one-sided in his admiration for feminine beauty, Don Juan re- 
plies : 

'Mensch, haltst du mich fiir einen albernen 

Pedanten, eingewurzelt in Systeme? 

Wo ich die Sehonheit finde, schatz' ich solche, 

Und sei sie, welcher Art sie wolle. 

Die Dienerin liebt anders als die Herrin, 

Und nur Abwechslung gibt dem Leben Reiz 

Und lasst uns seine Unertraglichkeit 

Vergessen.' * 

Grabbe's Don Juan certainly would never understand how 
his namesake in Byron's epic can reject the advances of the be- 
witching Sultana for the sake of his lost Haide. The two 
characters do, however, concur in the opinion that marriage is 
a strong antidote for love; but this view is really inherent in 
the character of a Don Juan, and we can hardly speak here of 
literary influence. Byron's epic is really a satire upon society 
and its conventional respectability, which the poet denounces as 
hypocrisy and hidden vice. Grabbe's Don Juan, too, attacks 
the conventions of society, but he does not in the least question 
their genuineness and sincerity; he detests them per se, merely 

'Cf. ibid. p. 12. 

»Cf. op. cit. Vol. II, p. 12 and 13. 
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as shallow, philistine and insipid, as the following passage will 

show : 

'Wie lange wird es dauern, bis der Sennor 
Von Mantel und Barett, von Geld und Gtitern, 
Von Kinderzeugung und Erziehung redet? — 
Der wird die Piippchen, die Octaviochen, 
Die schrei'nden Zeugen seiner keusehen Glut 
Empfindsam auf den Armen wiegen. — Welch 
Erblarmliches Geschmeiss !'.... 

'Der 
Armselige ! Geld, Heirat und Auskommen 
Die Pole seines Lebens ! Sehade, dass 
Maschinen fehlen, um im Ehebett, 
Und in der Kirche, auf dem Ackerfeld 
TJnd in der Kiiche, solches Volk ersetzen 
Zu konnen.' * 

This is surely not a Byronic strain, and if there is any frivolity 
in Grabbe's Don Juan mid Faust it is certainly not of the 
Byronic sort. The voluptuousness of the latter poet is not to 
be found at all in the writings of G ra bbe. 

And yet there is strong Byronic influence in Grabbe's Don 
Juan und Faust; but we must trace it to Childe Harold, Man- 
fred and Cain. Strange as this may seem at first sight, it is 
in fact only what we ought to expect. We need but bear in 
mind that Grabbe, according to his own statement, bought an 
edition of Byron's works in 1836, and that Don Juan und Faust 
was completed in 1828, and we shall understand at once how 
all the above mentioned works of Byron came to leave con- 
siderable traces in the play of Grabbe. 
The very opening verses: 

'Still sind die Platze und die Strassen, nur 
Springbrunnen platsehern tandelnd in dem Dunkel, — 
Die ew'ge Roma schlaft, ermiidet vom 
Jahrtausendlangen Schlachtenkampf, vielleieht 
Noch weit mehr von der Biirde ihres Buhms. 
Die arme Herrscherin der Welt.' 
or the following: 

'Cf. op. cit Vol. II, p. 3. 

»Cf . op. cit. Vol. II, p. 42 and 44. 
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'Don, sterbt wohl — 
Seht dort das Pantheon, und denkt, in Eom 
Woll' Sterben eines einzelnen nicht gar 
Viel sagen.' 1 

and a number of similar passages are in the vein of Childe Har- 
old. The character of Grabbe's Faust brings at once Manfred 
to mind. Like Manfred he declares that the tortures of hell 
are petty compared to the hell in his heart, and that he will 
struggle as long as he exists — but not like Manfred only against 
the powers of evil, nay even against God himself, for: 

'So klein der Mensch ist, grosser ist er als 
Die Welt, — er ist unendlich, stark genug, 
Urn nicht zu hoffen, dass er Teufel band'ge, 
Zu hoffen, dass er einst Gott auf dem Thron 
Zur Seit' sich stelle, war's auch im Kampfe!" 

Grabbe's Satan is also a Byronic figure; he comments on 
his fall : 

'Ja, wir stiirzten — Zufall 
Entscheidet oft das Loos der Sehlachten, — List 
Bewaltigte uns auch, — Er wollte herrschen, 
Ich wollt' es auch, der Gleichberechtigte — 
Doch ich war offen, und er heuchelte — 
Er hiess die Pesseln 'Liebe' und sieh' da, 
Es waren Thoren allerwarts, die iiber 
Dem Klang des Wortes den der Kette nicht 
Vernahmen — doch die Nacht ist unerschopflich, 
Das Licht bedarf der Nahrung und erlischt 
Deshalb gar leicht aus Mangel. — Sterne, Sonnen 
Verkohlen, Liebe sattigt sich, — es dringt 
Das alte Dunkel, womit wir die Welt, 
So weit sie sich auch dehnt, umlagern, schnell 
Hervor, wo etwas einbricht. — Er muss sich 
Schon wieder wehren, und wir greifen wieder 
An! Dicht am Himmel, keinen Fingerbreit 
Davon entfernt, steh'n unsre Throne.' .... 

'Cf. ibid, p 69. 

*Cf. op. cit. Vol. II, p. 76. 

—10 
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In the end Satan will conquer: 

' Stunde, nach der ich strebe, wo ich Ihn, 

Dess angemassten Namen ich nicht nenne, 

Im Schutte seiner Herrlichkeit begrabe, 

Statt seines Lichtes, der Flamme Zunge leuchten 

Und fressen lasse — muss ich dein gedenken? 

Jedoch du kommst — ich fiihl's — ich werd' dich 

schau'n — 
Ich bin unsterblich und bin unermudlich ! " 

We find all these elements in the following passage from 
Cain: 

'Souls who dare use their immortality — 
Souls who dare look the omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good! If he has made, 
As he saith — which I know not — or believe — 
But, if he made us — he cannot unmake: 
We are immortal ! — nay, he'd have us so, 
That he may torture : — . . . . ' 

"The Maker — call him 
Which name thou wilt: he makes but to destroy.' 
'Methinks (he) is merely propagating Death 
And multiplying murder.' .... 

'No! By heaven, which he 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him — No ! 
I have a victor — true; but no superior. 
Homage he has from all — but none from me: 
I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest Heaven, through all Eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable realms of space, 
And the infinity of endless ages, 
All, all, I will dispute! And world by world 
And star by star, and universe by universe, 

■Cf. of. cit. Vol. II, p 27 aad 102. 
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Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease, if it ever shall cease? 
Which it ne'er shall, till he or I be quenched !" 

In his attitude and relations to God the Satan of Grabbe's 
Don Juan und Faust resembles Lucifer of Byron's Cain point 
for point. Both blame the chance of war for their fall and un- 
ceasingly strive against God, whom they sorely press and whom 
they hope to conquer in the end. But they differ somewhat in 
their attitude toward mankind. Grabbe's Satan is full of hatred 
and malevolence toward man, while Byron's Lucifer, outwardly 
at least, is more benevolently disposed. Rudolf Gottschall al- 
ready pointed out the relations of Grabbe's Satan to that of 
Lucifer in Byron's Cain. His view is, however, rejected by 
Ploch, who considers the black knight of Schiller's Jungfrau 
von Orleans the model of Grabbe's Satan 2 But the only simi- 
larity between these two consists in the fact that both are attired 
completely in black; no relation or resemblance exists in their 
characters. Grabbe probably did borrow the costume from 
Schiller, but nothing more. In character his Satan is akin to 
Byron's Lucifer. 

The flight of Satan and Faust through space and the rather 
brief and vague account of it were also undoubtedly influenced 
by Cain. 

Grabbe's Don Juan, too, possesses the proud and lofty defi- 
ance of Byron's Manfred and Lucifer. He unhesitatingly rejects 
eternal salvation that is offered to him on the condition that he 
repent. His individuality is more to him than salvation. 

'Was 
Ich bin, das bleib' ich. Bin ich Don Juan, 
So bin ich nichts, werd' ich ein Anderer ! 
Weit eher Don Juan im Abgrundschwefel 
Als Heiliger in Paradieseslichte !' 

Faust selects the summit of Montblanc as the place to spend 
his honeymoon. This rather strange choice is surely due to the 
influence of Manfred. In Byron's work, however, the locality 
serves a distinct purpose, while in the case of Grabbe's this 

*Cf . op. cit. Vol. V, p. 218, 222 and frequently. 

»Cf . Ploch A. Grables Stellung in der Beutschen Literalnr. Leipzig-, 1905, p. 128 f . 
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hardly could be maintained. It seems highly probable to me 
that the third canto of Childe Harold, which contains beautiful 
descriptions of Alpine scenery, furnished an additional motive 
for Grabbe's choice and has left its traces in Don Juan and 
Faust. 1 

Immediately after the last named play Grabbe wrote Baroa- 
rossa, Heinrich VI., and Napoleon. The following passages 
from Heinrich VI. may well have been suggested by Byron : 

'Das Weib 
Sieht tief, der Mann sieht weit. Euch ist die Welt 
Das Herz, uns ist das Herz die Welt.' 
and 

'Jedes Volk, das sich 
Nicht selbst befreit, verdient nicht frei zu sein, 
Und im Befreier trifft's den neuen Herrn.' 

In thought, though not in expression, these passages corre- 
spond closely to Don Juan, canto I, stanza 194, and to stanza 
76, canto II, of Childe Harold. But what Grabbe expresses 
pointedly in two lines, Byron has elaborated into eight. 

Byron and Grabbe co-ineided in their admiration for Na- 
poleon, but not in their final estimate of him. When fortune 
deserted the great Corsican, Byron's admiration ceased ; Grabbe, 
on the other hand, saw in Napoleon once for all the gigantic 
genius, in the end overcome by adverse circumstances and his 
own limitations. While his Napoleon, i. e., the character, is in- 
dependent of and far superior to Byron's conception of this great 
mortal, the drama is nonetheless indebted in some features to 
Byron. 

I feel convinced that Scene I of Act V was suggested by the 
famous stanzas of canto III of Childe Harold that describe the 
ball of the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels on the eve of the 
battle of Waterloo and its abrupt termination. We find in 
Grabbe's play all the details of Byron's description: 'the sound 
of revelry by night' — 'Brunswick's fated chieftain' — 'within a 
window niche' — and 'he did hear that sound (the roaring of 
the canon) the first amidst the festival, and caught its tone 
with death's prophetic ear.' He rushes to the field of battle to 

*Ci. op. cit. Vol. II, p. in. 
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avenge the death of his father, and finds his own. There are 
also Tiurrying to and fro' — 'and gathering tears, and tremblings 
of distress, and cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago blushed 
at the praise of their own loveliness, and there are sudden part- 
ings, such as press the life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs which never might be repeated.' Also the 'mounting in 
hot haste — the steed, the mustering squadron and the clattering 
car.' Not even the pibroch is forgotten, 'which fills the moun- 
taineers wiht the fierce native daring which instills the stirring 
memory of a thousand years, and Bvan's-Donald's fame rings 
in each clansman's ears.' 

All these details Grabbe's drama has in common with Byron's 
epic stanzas. To be sure, there are details in the drama not to 
be found in Byron, especially those that concern the Duke of 
Brunswick; but this we really ought to expect if we consider 
that Detmold, where Grabbe was born and spent most of his life, 
lies close to the boundary of the Duchy of Brunswick, and that 
Grabbe must have been particularly well acquainted with the 
details of the life of the Duke. 

Grabbe was not at all affected by the enthusiasm for the 
Greeks and their cause that then pervaded all Europe, and of 
which Byron was so powerful a promoter. The only references 
to the matter to be found in Grabbe's writings are a few short 
passages in the satirical play Scherz, Satire, Ironie und tiefere 
Bedeutung. 1 While they must not be taken too seriously, they 
plainly indicate that Grabbe looked down with contempt upon 
the struggle of the Greeks for liberty. This must also be in- 
ferred from the absence of any mention of the subject in his 
other works as well as in his correspondence. 

As the result of my investigations I have arrived at these 
conclusions : It is probable, at least not impossible, that Grabbe 
was influenced in his Gothland by Byron's Cain, and consciously 
strove to outdo Byron in the expression of scepticism, gloom, 
despair and contempt for human existence. Don Juan und 
Faust was strongly influenced by Childe Harold, Manfred, and 
Cain. Reminiscences of Byron are found in the Tlohenstaufen 
dramas. Scene I of Act V of Grabbe's Napoleon was suggested 
by Byron's stanzas on the battle of Waterloo. 

University of Illinois. JOSEF WIEHE. 
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